FELIX HOLT

memories of that period by reading the old news-
papers, and had been surprised by the strength of the
language about "bloated pluralists" and so forth.
We should naturally have expected that the eloquence
of Felix Holt would have reflected the same sentiment.
He is a working man, and had managed to be a student
at Glasgow, where there was plenty of good fiery
radicalism; and, in fact, he starts with a hearty con-
tempt for the upper classes, and thinks a Whig no
better than a Tory in disguise. Such a man might
swear by Cobbett or by Owen, and would probably
take liis religious views from Paine's Age of Reason.
He would be of the stuff of which the Chartists were
soon to be made 5 would believe that the millennium
was to be introduced by the famous six points; and
would certainly favour the abolition of the monarchy
and the House of Lords and the confiscation of Church
property. George Eliot might have shown us how
such doctrines were a natural, though it might be, a
too precipitate outcome of really philanthropic and
generous feelings in a man of the day. Ebenezer
Elliott, the " Tyrtaeus " of the Anti-Corn Law move-
ment, and Thomas Cooper, the Chartist poet, were
men in Felix Holt's position, who shared'his vehe-
mence and came to be alienated from the violent
section of their allies. Felix Holt, however, has to be
a model young man, and therefore he sees from the
first the errors of contemporary zealots. When a
self-styled radical orator addresses a public meeting
and demands "universal suffrage," and the other points
of the Charter, Felix appeals to reason. Systems of
suffrage and the rest, he tells the mob, are engines:
the force that is to work them must come from men'sen refreshing hervious
